





»-of my subject, to wit, a comparison be- 
P tween the receipts and expenditure of war, | “ us in respect of security, in order to balance 
© if it had continued, and the receipts and | “ the diminution likely to be produced by 
© expenditure of your peace, if it continue, { | “ it inour commercial opulence. ‘That ouc 
© think it peculiarly proper to remind you of | “ commerce will suffer at the long run, ad- 
© the opinions, as to this point, given by Mr. | “ mits, I fear, of nodoubt. If my appre- 
) Windham, in his speech on the Preliminary | “ hensions are just, it isin the diminotion 
| Treaty, delivered in the House of Commons, | “ of our manufactures and commerce, that 
© on the 4th of November, 1801. My ex- | “ the approaches of our ruin will first be 
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TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EX- | « there are, by accessions which it will 
CHEQUES. | “ bring to our wealth and commerce, we 


“« are not rather called upon to prove some 


Six,—Before lL enter pn the 3d division 
“ great advantages which peace will give 


tract will be rather long, but not longer | ‘“* felt: but is any one prepared to say that 


than useful, if you, and your colleagues, give | this may not happen in the first instance ? 
P that attention to it, which it merits, and | “ We have at present, subject to the incon- 
® which, at the time when the speech met | “ veniencies which war produces, nothing 
» your ear, you were too lofiy to bestow.— | “ less than the commerce of fhe whole 


© “ The evils of war are, generally speaking, | “ world. ‘There is no part of the world to 
D . 


to be comprised under three heads: the | “ which our goods do not pass freely in 
loss of lives and the consequent affliction | “ our own ships; while not a single mer- 
brought upon friends and families; the | “ chant ship, with the enemy's flag on 
loss of money, meaning, by that, money | “* board, does at this moment swim the 


/“ expended in a way not to be benefizial | “ ocean. Is this a state of things to be 


Ww 


'o the country that raises it; and the loss | ‘ lightly hazarded? Does the hope of bet- 
of money in another sense, that is to say, | ** tering this condition, even in the minds 
money not got; by which I mean the | “ of those most sanguine, so much out- 
interruption given to national industry, | “ weigh the fear of injuring it, that these 
and the dimimation of the productions | “ opposite chances can upon the whole be 
thence arising, either by the number of | “ stated otherwise than as destroying cach 
hands withdrawa from’ useful labour, | “ other: and that of consequence, in the 
(which is probably however but little | comparison of war and peace, the pros- 
material), or by the embarrassments and = “ pect of increased industry and commerce, 
, traints which in a state of war impede |“ which in general tells so much in favour 
7 With the operations of commerce.— | “ of peace, must not here be struck out of 
we vee enumeration in our lands, let | “ the account? On this head the question 
sess a er, in what so very violent a de- | “ between peace and war stands, | to say the 
, ri ph yep armed truce, or peace, | “ least of it, evenly balanced.—T'he next of 
wins ol roy to call it so, differs from “« ‘these heads, the first, indeed, in point of 
Cub eons es ave been our state, in the | “ consequence, but the next in the order 
. wahiaeaa dreaded and deprecated, of | “ in which it is here convenient to consider 
lanier ae the war.—To take the | “ them, is the loss of lives, and the effect 
the rane ie 08s of national wealth by | “ which war is likely to have on private 
industry - Ption given to commerce and | “ and individual happiness. No man can 

. Ys Sch is the singulrr nature of | “ pretend to say, that war can continue 
Guences ew the ‘anexam.p)ed conse: | “ upon an footing, however restricted the 
that it | Which it has beri attended, | “ circle hosilities, without the lives of 
“ men beihg liable to be sacrificed; and 
“ no such sactifice can be justified, or re- 
« contiled to the feelings of any one, but 
“ by that which must justify every such 
“ satrifice, however great the extent—the 
© gafety and essential interests of the state. 
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But if ever there was a war in which 
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such sacrifices seemed likely to be few, 
not as an effect of any choice of ours, but 
by the necessary course of events, it was 
that which we should have had to carry 
on in future with the republic of France. 
—The great and destructive operations 
of war, the conilict of fleets or armies, 
or the consumption of men in unwhole- 
some climates and distant expeditions, 
had ceased of themselves. I know not 
what expeditions we should have had to 
prosecute, unless new cases should have 
arisen, similar to that of the ever-memo- 
rable ove of Egypt; where, the same 
motives existing, we should be sorry in- 
not to the means of acting 
upon them. But in general, our fleets 
nave rens: quietly at their 

our armies have lived at 


UC d have 


would ined 
and 
home: the whole question reduces itself 
to a mere question of expense ; and that 
again pretty much to a mere question of 
establishment.—The great heads of war 
expenditure, army extraordinaries, 
would, in most parts, have ceased ; and 
in the rest, have been greatly reduced. 
The chiet question will be, not between 
an ordinary peace establishment and a 
war, such as, from cucumstances, ours 
has hitherto been, involving expeditions 
to all parts of the globe; but between a 
peace establishment, such as that which 
is NoW declared to be necessary, and a 
war, which had become, and was likeiy 
to continue, merely defensive ; in which 
we should have had nothing to do, but 
to maintain a competent force, with litve 
prospect ot being y oblig red to make use of 
it. The advocates for the present peace 
wust tind themselves always. in an auk- 
ward dilemma, between ecouomy and 
satety. Je make peace in order to save eur 
money: if we reduce our establishments, 
what becomes of our security ? if qwe kee p up 
our estab/ludme: us, 


Stations, 


' 
tie 


what becomes of our nd 
ings? Whatever you give to one object, 
is unavoidably taken from the other. 
The savings of the present peace, there- 
fore, can be looked for only defeween the 

MATION oa of abigh peace and a law war 
estabiisdment; or, to state the case more 
correctly, bet ween a high peace establish- 
ment.and a war, reduced in the manner 
that J have described. 1 wishthata correct 
estimate were formed of the difference, in 
pont of expense, between: these. two 
states; recoileciing always, that among 
the expenses of peace are-to be counted 
tbe Provasions mevessary against the mew -adan- 
‘ £vs. brouget by the peace itselfy the new 


dangers for example, with which Javraica, 
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“ and all our West-India islands are #) hreg 
“ ened by the establishment of the French in S: 


“ Domingo, and ,other parts in tbat gi arler of 


the world: the new dangers to which our 
« Empire in the East is exposed, by the 

« entry of the French into the wo af af 
‘¢ India, and the cession to them, for sy 
« in effect it is, of the Cape and Cochin 
“in general, by the free passage now given 
‘¢ to their ships and armies into every p 

“ of the world, and the rer Sia hl of 
« them every where in the neighbourhood 
‘* of our most valuable possessions.—A gainst 
‘“« all these dangers war provided, as it were, 
“ by its own single act. ‘Lhe existeuce ot 
« our fleets upon the ocean, with an adm- 
‘« ralty order ‘ to burn, sink, and destroy, 
“« shut up at once, as under Jock and key, 
‘all those attempts, which are now Iet 
‘« loose, and require as many separate ce- 
“ fences as there are parts liable to be al- 
“ tacked. A fleet cruising before Brest, 
« therefore, was not to be considered as 9 
much clear expense, to be charged to toe 
* account of the war; without deducting 
“© expense of additional troops and adduwna 
hich the absence of the flect MIE ST TE 
“« guire to be kept, for instance in ibe ]] 

« dies —With respect to home de! 
Considering the little reliance to be pl 

* upon the governmentin France, now s 

** sisting; the still greater uncertainty | 

** respect to any future governmen! sued 
** as may arise at any momeit) ; and ih 
creased defence necessary on land, | 
portion te the diminution of our force bY 
“ sea; / know not, boiv we can — sid 
“ quith a military establishment mucli “we 
“© considerable, than that which we sh io 
“ bad to maintain here in tod Cusé 0 Le-ghl 
“ Should it so happen, (and who she Is 

“ that it will not ?) that our commerc:, 

“ stead of increasing, or remaining . 
‘ it is, should fall off; that our tes 1 
‘* tures should decline; that, from these #0 
“ other causes,—such as a great emer 
“ tion, and considerable traosfer of « 
‘* mercial property ;—and above ali 
*« the great loss of territorial revenue, 
income of the state shouldbe sere 
‘« adegree equal only tts Pr cat ‘ 
“ then we shall have: incurred allthe 

« ful difference.to ane oe 
“ in case of the renewal, wah ohare 
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Was not too late to profit from them. 


Si] 
evils and dangers which are to be placed 
in the opposite scale, the chief of which T 
have endeavoured to point ont. though in 
a very hasty aod summary manner, in the 


- observations, with which ‘I havé already 


troubled the House. They may be class- 


‘ed, generally, under three heads :— Tbe 


atcendency, tubich it is feared, France may in 
time acauire, even in those sources of great- 
ness, which we seem inclined to consider as a 
substitute for all otbers, our mamifactures 
and commerce; supposing, as I am here 
doing, that peace con:inues without in- 


‘ terruption, and even without any great 


advantage being taken, of the threat 
of a renewal of hostilities. Secondly, 
the effect to be produced, in a peace so cone 
stituted, by the continued use of this menace, 
—an engine of which it is difficult to cal- 
culate the force, applied, as it may be, to 
every point on which the interests of the 
countries are opposed, and for the ac- 


‘complishment of every object, which 


France may wish to attain. Thirdly and 
lastly, war itself; begun of course at such 
moment, as France shall judge most advan- 

grows to ber, and when by a due improve- 


‘ment of the preceding period of peace, 


Great Britain shail have been placed in a 


‘ situation to be least capable of resisting its 


. etlects.” 


Such, Sir, were the opinions, to which you 
Ugit to have listened, at atime, when it 


The 


| preliminary treaty was, indeed, signed; but, 
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1 treaty, 
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Vath 
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PPeace, 


revions to the conclusion of the definitive 

Vrance had furnished you with ample 
rounds, whereon to break off the nego- 
mn; and therefore, you have no justi- 
ation for having neglected the acvice, 
‘veyed in these opinions. The evils of 
as tothe agerandizement of France, 


the } ; 
. influence of her menaces, and the re- 
, m™mencement of war, are now become 


o{ 
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lof war 


minima — to the blindest and most 
ree d'0 the people: it only remains to 

own, that, to counterbalance these 
ng 1s to be found in’ the pecaniary 
» hitherto produced, or likely here. 
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effects of peace on our manufactures and 
navigation, as far as this can be done from 
the accounts hitherto laid before the House 
of Commons.—My comparison between the 
receipts of the permanent taxes of the last 
year of war and the first year of peace will 
be founded on the authority of the account 
of those receipts laid before parliament, and 
ordered to be printed on the Oth of Decem- 
ber, 1802, and which account is made up to 
the 10th of October, 1802, the close of the 
first year of peace.—Lhe total amount of 
the permanent taxes in the year ending on 
the 10th of October, 1501, is £22,980,300, 
while that amount in the year ending on the 
J0th of October, 1802, is £25.1909,088; so 
that, were J, like those who were so ready 
to give you an eighteen years’ lease of the 
Treasury Bench, to look at nothing but 
these ‘otals, I should, with them, believe, 
perbaps, that the addition of £2,212,779 is 
to be regarded amongst * the blessings of 
“ neace.” But, a no very sedulons appli- 
cation of the humble quality of industry, 
has taught me to perceive, and, of course, to 
detect, this attempt at deception. In the 
account, to which Lam _ now referring, the 
produce of those taxes on/y, which are now in 
existence, is ‘ncluded. Of course, the taxes 
Jaid so recently as to be received in the first 
year of peace, and not to be received in the 
last year of war, must be excluded trom 
the effects of peace; for, if, as soon as 
peace was made, a pole tax, for instance, of 
a guinea a head, kad been laid upon the 
people, no one would be mad enough to re- 
gard the addition thereby made to the re- 
venue as an ettect of peace, and as an vem 
to be put into the scale against the produce 
of the revenue in war. The produce, there- 
fore, of the new taxes, which were not im- 
posed, or which did not come into operation, 
inthe last year of wat, and which did come 
into operation inthe first year of peace, nvust 
be excluded from this comparison altoge- 
ther; for, if you say, that it was peace 
which enabled you to impose ‘and collect 
these new taxes, my answer isy that war 
enabled your predecessor to impose and col- 
lect the convoy duty and the income tax, both 
of which are excluded from the. account 
laid’ before Parliament. Turon, then, Sir, to 
the! taxes pro; anno (why is this’ pedantry 
evered in ?), 1890, and you will find, 
hatconly alpar: of those taxes were collected 
’ fast year of war. Here, therefore, 
ré amust! begin to exclude; we must tnke 
rom ‘the of botli the years, between 
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583} 
last year of war, and the net produce of 
them, in the two years respectively, ac- 
cording to your Owa account, Was as 
follows ; 
In the year ending roth Oct. 1801,_ 
being the last year of war ...eeeee £27935, TCI 
In the year ending 1eth Oct. 1802, be- 

iag the first year Of Peace weevevere 21,933,449 


Less in the first year of peace than in 


bie last yal OF Wal... cceceecees > y01,660 


Now, Sir, I do not stop here to say, that 
your account up to the 10th of Octobér 
Jast was false, still less do I charge you with 
falsehood; but, J insist, that the account, 
as a comparative view of the produce of 
peace and that of war, tended to produce a 
false impression in the minds of those, to 
whom it was presented; aud, that it really 
did produce such an impression is evident 
from the praises bestowed on your brilliant 
financial display. 

- You will say, perhaps, that peace had 
not, on the 10th of October, 1802, arrived 
atits full operation in favour of finance ; 
anc, indeed, you stated, in your speech of 
the Oth of December, that we had a grow- 
ing revenue, to which we might look with 
comfort and confidence. Let us, then, take 
the net produce of the same taxes during 
the last quarter of war, and compare it 
with that of the last quarter of peace, end- 
ing on the Sth January, 1803; (1) far, 
as to the quarter ending on the Sih of the 
present month, you will, I am sure, have 
too much modesty to suffer any account of 
that to get out of the Treasury, until some 
ave calls for it in the House of Commons. 
In the quarter ending’ 10th Oct. Sor, 

bem) the fast quarter of war ....., £6)154,421 
Ip the quarter cuding sth Jan. 1803, 

* being the Jost quarter of Pouce ...0+2 6,005,704 





Lessin Yast quarter of peace than in last 
quartcy ol war ......, UVa ewe 848,717 
The next point of comparison, which I 

shall take, is that whieh relates to British 

produce and manufactures exported, as the 
same are stated in the account laid before 
the Honse of Commons, ordered to be 
printed on the 5th of the present month 
et April. And bere I shall be compelled 
to give another striking instance of your 
eee ignorance, or of your adventurous 

uplicity,—-First, however, it is necessary 
fo observe, that, in drawing a comparison 
as (0 exports, as well as imports, we must 


bot proceed upon the ‘principle ef positive 





ee 


(1) Sce Accounts laid before the House of 
Lords, ordered to be printed 3d March, s8o3, 
wile will be insetied in the Supplement to this 
Fulupie, - : 
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increase, but upon that of relative increase. 
If we have been increasing, year afier year, 
during war, We must not content ourselves 
with a comparison between the last year of 
war and the first year of peace; bot must 
go further back, in order to ste, whether 
we have increased more or less, during 
peace than we increased during wear. The 
depreciation of money, and various other 
causes, render an increase necessary to make 
our situation, in this respect, as good as it 
has been; notwithstanding, therefore, the 
exports of the first year ot peace may be 
greater than those of the last year of war, 
yet, if the increase be mot as great as it 
was, Upon an average, during war, peace 
has produced a diminution in this part of 
our trade. Let us, then, take your account 
for the last five years, because it was not til 
then that the real, or declared, vaiue was 
ever stated, in this sort of accounts. 
Realor decia- 


Years. Offic. Value. | red Vaiuc. 





-—— 


3798 19,672,503 | 33,148,082 
1799 24,084,213 | 38,942,498 
1800 24,304,283 | 39,471,203 
ISOL =25,099,8090 | 41,770,354 
1802 =. 27,012,108 | 48,500,033 


Now, Sir, before I state my comparison 
of the increase of wat with that of peace, 
I must beg you to accompany me in a Iw 
remarks on the statement here given of | 
exports of last year, as compared ete 
your estimate thereof, in your speech o! 7 
LOth of December, where you stated (ut 
the total amount of the real or declared ¥a've 
of the British produce and manufactur 
exported in 1802, ‘“‘ would not fall short ot 
** £50,000,0U0 sterling, being an increase 
of £8,000,000 above the year precesi's: 
“ and compared with any former yeat, We 
“ increase would be still more ¢xtrave" 
‘* nary!” (2) Not so extraordinary 38 ¥ 
increase of your folly, or something wor’ *” 
which no words that I can command are 
pable of furnishing an adequate descniphe" 
—In the first place, the rea}, or declare’, * 
Jue, even or according to this account, oa 
48,500,683, which falls a miliion «% ‘ 
half short of your estimate of the hap z 
December. But, this is a trifle, whe? o- 
pared to the deception, which, the is 
itself is calculated to convey, and whicd. 
has conveyed, to the yi} | 
ment and the people, The off 
a mode. of rating, im the oft 


to show the quantity 
worth of goods J 
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convoy duty was imposed, there was no way 
of coming at any thing approaching a cer- 
tainty as tothe real value of such goods as 
paid no duty on exportation, which formed 
the far greater part of the whole of the ex- 
ports. When the convoy duty was imposed, 
the shipper was taxed according to the real 
value of his goods; and, in order to come 
at that value, the offices exacted a_declara- 
tion of it from him, reserving, the power, 
ifthey suspected deception, of taking the 
goods for the account of government, and 
paying the shipper agreeably to the value 
statedin his declaration. ‘Thus originated 
the statement, in these parliamentary ac- 
counts, of what is called the real, or de 
clared, value, as well as of the official va- 
jue, the statement of which was very pro- 
perly continned.—Now, then, Sir, look at 
the five years, which I have here taken 
from your account, and explain to me, if 
you can, how it happens, that the real or 
declared value, which, during the four first 
years, bear a regular proportion of about 
tevo thirds above the official value, rises, all 
of a sudden, in the fifth and last year, to 
more than three-fourths above the official va- 
Ine! The cause, Sir, is this: The convoy 
uty was taken off after the ratification of 
the preliminary articles of peace, while the 
ceclaration of the real value was continued for 
the information of Parliament; but the 
shippers of goods, who had, during the 
collection of that duty, always declared the 
value as low as they could venture to do it, 
and (no oath being required of them) some- 
limes a great deal lower than the real value, 
had, after the convoy duty was taken off, 
ho motive whatever to declare the value a 
farthing lower than it was, and, in most in- 
stances, they would, and did, from the de- 
‘te to appear of consequence, declare the 
sant as much above, as they had before 
dotj, Be oe tn The export- 
Stated, did not co wad lag ic titon an 
the 12th of Mas mmence its operation till 
tele’ dacs n y, 1802, (3) so that, there 
‘al uring S02, the first year of peace, 

‘as eae ae a half, during which there 
the British. 0 big at the real value of 
ported. TF on Mn aod manufactures ex- 
tole? Nother me, thatthere were Oc« 
liable r, and December, of 1801; 
'o the samé objection, Féecivse the 
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Convoy dut ‘eet ye Tee 
the satis y ceased, with the rattf.: ation of 













inaries, I reply, that th . 
collected lone afice ply, that the duty wa 
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that, no obstacle, of any moment, a$ to the 
ascertaining of the real value ig 1801) ever 
existed, while that obstacle did exist, in full 
force, during one half of the shipping sea- 
son of 1802, (4)—Returning, therefore, to 
the official value, as to the only criterion 
whereon any dependence can be placed, and 
giving the real or declared value of 1802 the 
same proportion above the official value,” 
which it has in the preceding years, we shall 
find your £50,000,000 fall down to about 
£45,000,000; which, though it gives au 
increase to this your first year of peace, 
does not render peace, in this respect, equal 
to war.—-Referring to the account for the 
years above particularized, we perceive, that 
the average annual increase, from 1798 to 
1801, was £2,009,102, and if we add this 
sum to the amount of 180j, we shall find 
the total to surpass the amount of 1802; 
thus: 

Official Value of Fxports in 180z (5) £25,699,809 
Add average annual tncrease, during 


the War .. ccc cscccccssscvess , 2,000,102 


ow - 


27)705,91018 





Deduct Official Value of Exports in 


WES od adeaitoostptsednnas , 27,012,108 
we eee ee 

Annual increase of peace ‘vss than 
annual increase Of war ...4...06 696,803 


Oe — 


Let us now, Sir, see what effect peace has 
had upon the navigation of the country, 


— ee 








(4) There has been another co-operating 
eause: L mean the tax on imports and exports, 
which has been collected sinec the, rath of May, 
1802, and which bas, in various ways, raised the 
price of the goods exported. The rise in the price 
of cotton and of Spanish wool, owing to the pro- 
spective loss of the conquered colonies, and also 
owing to the vexatious sestrictions which France 
has imposed on Spain, has also contributed .to 
swell out the amount of the declared value. The 
price of the exported manufactures being raised is 
an alarming circumstance, beeausc it must tend 
to create manutacrures in other,countries; burt, 
that which is matter of deep regree with other, 
men, is a source of consolation and the subject of 
boast with Mr. Addington. 

(s) Ir is worthy of remark, that this sum. of 
£25,699,809, falls short of what at ought 10 be by 
£,20,170. ‘Lhe account, laid before Parliament, 
last yeas, stated the official value of the exportid 
produce and manufactures of 1301, at £255719,97% 
of coursé, the présent statement falls short by the 
sum just méntiéneds How ss this? Was there an’ 
eros, committed last car? Or is.there, a, little 
trick played this. yeatyin order to produce devep- 
tion? At any.fate, one of the accotints is wrong, 

h is the less excusable, théug 
not, petliaps, the more surpasing, asthe darter 
account, to which we areinclined-to attribute the 
fal ody was for by the celebrated Mr. 
See 
— And. these 
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are not more ample. In your ever-me- 
morable speech of the 10th of December 
Jast, you talked much about an increase of 
ravigation, prodaced by the peace, but con- 
fessed, at the same time, that your estimate 
would only be partial, as the accounts were 
made up for pone of the ports, except that 
of London. Why they were not, you did not 
tink it necessary to state, and the persons to 
whom you addressed yourself, were too deli- 
cate to putthe question to you ; so that, upon 
a subject involving the vital interests of 
the country, the House of Commons, have, 
fiom that day to this, received no regular, 
and authentic information, except 
as far as relates to the ship. built and re- 
gistered, during the three last years of the last 
peace, the three fa-t years of the war, and the 
first year of peace. The Hoase has, indeed, 
somewhere, on, or under, its table, petitions 
from the sbip-owners in the several ports of 
Gt. Britain, stating amongst other things well 
worth the attention of a Meniber of Parlia- 
ment, that, since the peace, “the shipping 
* ot Great Britain das fallen im value from 
‘ thirty pounds to forty pounds per cent. ;” 
but, as far as rests with you and your col- 
Jeasgues, the only document before the 
House and the Public, is, the account which 
] have above described, and which was or- 
dered to be printed on the 8th of March 


last. This account contains the following 
Stutement : 

Years. Vessels! Tons. 

1709 | O8Q | 83,658 


ISOO | 845 | 115,349 
IsOl . QIS | 110,200 
1802 | O07 | 104,780 (4) 

The nomber of vessels is of litle conse- 
It isthe number of tons which 
must form the criterion; and, here we per- 
ceive, at once, that, in a positive comparison, 
tle first year of peace falls more than 5,000 
tons below the last year of war. But, we 
must not stop there. By the account, to 
Which I am now referring you, it appears, 
that the ships built amd registered in 17090, 
contained no more than 57,137 tous, so that, 
in the space of twelve years, the annual con- 
struction of shipping hes been almost dou- 
bled. Confining ourselves, however, to the 
Jast three years of the war, we find an 
average annual increase, since 17090, of 
29,119 tons, and, of course, the year 1802, 
the first year of peace, falls below what it 
ought to be as follows : 











(4) The whole of this account, fur all the dif- 


ferent ports ia Great Britain, will be tound in the 
Sapplea, ni te this volume, 
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And here I have to regret, that my materials 











British vessels built andregistered in 1801, 110,206 
Add average annual increase, during last 
years of war efeee ee ewes tee ee eteeeneee 


Deduct vesecls built and registered in 
2502 “se @e ee 


@ee @eeee tee eee e ee eeene 364,759 


Annual increase of peace Jess than annua! 


Mucitcad c of war eevee eae ee ee ee eeeae eeere 24,526 


An account of the number cf men and 
tons of shipping, in the merchant service, 
sailing inwards and outwards, during the 
aforementioned years, would have been 
more satisfactory, particularly if made up 
with a due regard to the spint of wuth; 
but, as no such account has yet been 
sented, we must, for the present at least, 
look upon that which we-have just exemined 
as Containing a proof of a small positive de- 
cline, and of a very considerable compara- 
tive decline, in the mercantile marine of the 
country. 

Thus, Sir, in whatever light I consider 
the subject, wherever | seek, and in what- 
ever way I turn the materials of compat 
son, I find the first year of peace to have 
produced a diminution in the revenue, 3s 
well as in the means by which that revenve 
is fed and protected. And, if such have 
been the effects of the first year of peace, 
what would be the effects of the second, the 
third, and the fourth year, especially if you 
and your colleagues were to be the insiro- 
ments of preserving to us this * blessing: 
During the first year, we bad the comiuerce 
from and to the conquered colonies, for 
nine months at least; and, as every thing 
which could possibly be exported from and 
imported to those colonies, was, for rease0s 
too obvious to mention, so exported and im- 
ported, before those fatal sisters, your 
peace and plenty,” had for ever cut off the 
communication between those colonies and 
England, the nine months of last year, was, 
with respect to this very considerable brane 
of trade, more than equal to any former 
twelve months, The first year of peace ¥** 
extremely favourable, too, with respect " 
the internal revenue, Sailors and soldiers 
were brought home and discharged: nae 
pay fell, in great part, into the excise, ne 
stead of being spent abroad. The barves 
was excellent, bread and other ootrage® 
which had fallen considerably towards (he 
end of the war, were reduced very much - 
price, and the people were, in consequenc 
enabled to s more of their monty 
taxable commodities. | But, all these, ¢ bat 
the harvest, are temporary casses;. and t “ 
too must be considered as such in a com 
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parison between the effects of peace and 
those of war. The conquered’ colonies and 


their million and a half of revenue are gone 
never to return, and, with them, forty mil- 
lions ot British capital have been trans- 
ferred to Holland and France; that: is to 
say, to France alone. Peace did, indeed, 
bring home the soldiers and sailors, but this 
can take place only once during the peace, 
and it might have taken place equally well 
during such a war as we should have had to 
carry on: at any rate, it is an advantage 
not to be enjoyed this year, or in any future 
vear of peace. And, as to the plenteous 
harvest, with all its numerous advantages, 
you will hardly pretend that they arose trom 
ihe peace, seeing that the corn was safe in 
the mow, previous to the signature even of 
the preliminaries.—If, then, we find, that 
tle first year of peace has had some great 
advautages, as to revenue, over the last year 
of war, which no future year of peace can 
have; and if, notwithstanding 
iuese advantages, we find it to sink, not 
euly in point of pecuniary product, but in 
the evidences of those means from which 
that product must arise, and by which it 
must be protected, mast we not necessarily 
conclude, that peace, should it continue, 
will, in a pecuniary point of view, be less 
poductive than war, if war had been con- 

linued ¢ . 
the Expenditure of war, if war had con- 
inued, compared with the expenditure of 
the present peace, if it continue, is the only 
Temaiuing point of my proposed inquiry. 
———A_ favourite tailacy, employed by 
you, your colleagues, and your defenders. is, 
‘vet to speak of the expenses of war, if it 
bad continued, as admitting of no diminu- 
tion. Upon this notion it--was, that you 
grounded your assertion, that another ycar 
of war would have cost .£40,000,000 (5), 
and, more recently, that the annual savings 
of peace would be about £25 000,000 (0). 
ae there a mau in the kingdom, 
- ust bot perceive, ahat the war, if con- 
RH 2 either have admitted of a vast 
hevib lareedel 1D point of expense, or must 
ud hey y mee to our resources by new 
shah re table conquests? It is not ne- 
whether shi wat ought purpose, to enquire, 
Sainatian oa t, a apr iP hase 
sive natures wit - sygti an of a defen- 
Quidsions, cy a irecied to mew ac- 
wacvloden solely to the retention of what 
Wig war; een all thatol have to do 
been oflecsad thes atter object might have 
4 ah expenditure not ex- 
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ceeding what will be absolutely, requisite for 
the maintenance, in peace, of. what. your 
peace has left us to. maintain. ‘ The 
«« great heads of war expenditure,” as Mr, 
Windham observed, © the army extraurdi- 
* naries” {to which he might have added 
great part of the navy eatraordinaries} 
‘© would, if war had been continued, have 
* ceased, in most paris of the world, and, 
in the rest, have been greatly reduced, 
“ The chief question,” said he, ‘ will be, 
*« not between an ordinary peace establish 
«* ment, and a war, such as, from circum. 
€ stances, ours bas hitherto been, involving 
“ expeditions to all parts of the globe; but be- 
“ tween a peace establishment such as ours 
« will be, and a war, which had become, 
“ and was likely to continue, merely defen- 
“ sive, in Which we should have had no- 
*« thing to do, but to maintain a competent 
* force, with httle prospect of being oblig- 
“ ed to make use of it...., The savings of 
the present peace, therefore, can be Jook- 
“ ed for only between the narrow limits of 
“a high peace and a low war. establish-. 
“ ment; or, to state the case more cor- 
“ rectly, between a high peace establish- 
‘¢ ment and that of a war, reduced in the 
‘ manner that I have described. I wish, 
‘‘ that a correct estimate were formed of 
‘‘ the difference, in point of expense, be- 
** tween these two states; recollecting al- 
“* ways, that, among the expenses of peace 
* are to be counted the provisions against the 
«© new dangers brought by the peace itself."— 
To make this estimate correctly is inpossi- 
ble; because no one can tell what these 
new dangers, and the consequent provisions 
against them, will be Ali that we know, 
at present is, that, in consequence of the 
peace, a very considerable augmentation of 
our naval force, in the West-Indies, has 
been found necessary, and that no reduction 
of our naval or military force in the Kast- 
Indies is thought of ; for that the troops at 
the Cape, were to go, and, perhaps, are 
gone, to reinforce the peninsula of India 
against the dangers created by the surren- 
der of Cochin and the Cape. But, the 
fairest way of coming at a probable estimate 
of the difference, which we want to ascer- 
tain, is, first to consider, on the side of war, 

all expeditions, at an end, and, of course, ta 
deduct their attendant expenses; and next, 

on the side of peace, to take your own 

last estimates of the expenses. of peace, and 

add thereto, for the present year,, the, cx- 

penses which will arise from preparations 

tor war,- should those preparations be din 

continued in the course of a rrionth or ix 

weeks ftom ‘thiv time. --The naval’ and: riti- 

litary expenses of the last year OF War, Were, 
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in the aceount laid before Par : 
&th of May, 1802, stated as follows (7) : 


mame 6S8tOres, repairs, and con 








NAVY. 
Sataries to the Admiralty, and ; 
( 
other OffC@S.. ec eee eee 76,000 © oO 
Wares, bounty, flag-pay, halt ni suo sii 
pay, and PensiONs ..--ers- 2,329,6 . 
Dock-vards, buildings, stores, , 
’ _ * 
pilorage, and contingencies « 9,137,008 2 S% 
: “49 44 ~ O 
Marine service OD shore .... 327,000 : od 
Vierualling deparrment ....-- $15 771509 ; gd 
Sick and wounded do,...-+++ § £5 yO ; 
"J ransport do —‘or transports 1,209,192 © 1! 
Prisoners of warin health 976,000 O O 
Misce!lancous services. .- 60,000 O ¢ 
Total of the Navy o..eeee+++ 1753030378 1 2 








ORDNANCE. 
‘. 
The whole of the ordnance... 2,166,911 JO 53 
ARMY. 
For regulars, fencibles, militia, 
invalids, and volunteer corps 7,632,846 1g 3 
Barracks giig sea 651,840 0 0 
Staff officers and officers of gar- 
ies i 109,658 7 6 
Half-pay .. oe 194,900 0 O 
Widows Pensions .4..0+ eee 23,550 O O 
Chelsea Hospital 132,970 8 
Fachequer tees : 66,621 19 g 
Pay of public offices ..... 34,860 8 & 


Eatraordiaary services ...... 5,347,174 @ © 


meee ee ee ee 


Total of the Army .. 
om Navy . 


- 14,185,332 0 9 
» 175303371 T 2 
wee (rduance... 





—_—~— =-— 


Grand Toral...... 329054,665 o 44 





Such, Sir, were the whole of the naval 
and military expenses during the last year 
of war; and, though we cannot ascertain 
with exactness, We may with tolerable pre- 
cision, what part of these expenses belonged 
exclusively to expeditions, which had nothing 
to do with the defence of any partof our 


were, during this last year of war, three ex- 
peditions of this stamp, that to the Baltic, 
that against Boulogne, and the ever-memo- 
rable one to Egypt. The army extraordi- 
nari¢es will be seen to amount to 5,347,174, 
and, by referring to the distribution of that 
sum, it will be perceived, that more than 
3,500,000 of it was occasioned by the ex- 
peditions, to which must be added abont 
£ 1,200,000 for the ordinary service of ‘the 
army, in the expeditions, during that year. 
Under the head of the navy, we must de- 
a my nA whole of the sum for trans- 
oth yig2; also the of t 
fleet to the Baltic, and of the feet sides 
Lord Keith, which, including victualliog, 
ungencies, canvot be 
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arliament on the | estimated at less than £3,000,000. If to 


these sums we add, only 700,000, as a 


| proportionate reduction on account of dock- 


| 
} 
| 
| 





yard and building expenses, and £650,000, 
as a proportionate reduction in the ordnance, 
we shall find, thatthe whole reduction will 
amount to £10,259,192, which will bring 
the annual expenses of war, such as war 
would have beeny had it been continued, 
down to £23,395,473. Taking, then, your 
peace establishment, according to your own 
estimate, and adding thereto 215,500,000 
for the present armament, and comparing 
these with the above reduced war establish- 
ment, we shall come at the difference, 
which we have been seeking to ascertain. 
Expenditure of one year of war, such 

as the war would have been, had it 

been continued 2.6... .0 ce ee oe ee £2393951473 
Peace establishment as 

voted by Parliament 

for the present year. . £14,9575325 
Expense of the armament 5,590,000 

oe eae 5 me 20,457:325 


-——_ 





Less expenditure during the present 
year of peace, than would have been 
necessary for each year of war, if 


wat had continucd ........-sse0-  25938,148 


——__ oao—r— 


Thus, Sir, without withdrawing a single 


| ship from blockading the ports of our ene- 


2.166.911 10 <j | 


mies, from the numerous cruises against 
the remnant of their commerce, or from the 
protection of our own commerce, colonies, 
and coasts; without discharging a -single 
soldier, except in number equal to, or a 
little above, that of the army of Egypt 
which we should not have wanted ; without 
putting into the hands of oui enemy those 
outworks of India, Malta, and the Cape ; 
without laying down any one means of de- 
fence, or giving up any one of these con 


i | quests, which would, in any hands bot 
dominions, in any part of the world. There | 


yours, have always been the price of ho 
nourable, solid, and permanent, peace 2° 


security ; without making any of these s® 


crifices, we could have kept steadily on * 
an expenditure only £2,938,148 above that 
which is necessary to preserve a diminishe 
commerce, a shaken credit, a curtailed ua 
minion, aod a degraded. and eg e 
country.—But, you will say, perhaps, 0" 
the present armament onght not to be T° 
garded as an annually recurring par 
And, do you really thiok. 80, Sir? 

“ you, in good sooth, Master Shallow, et 
“ lieve this thing 2?” If you do, ads: 
less deceived by your i peg st 
holders’ and loan-jobbers have beet by o"" 
financial representations, The Secre\ary 
‘War stated the present varmyto”be oo 
sary, because Frat a mnigh 





establishment ; ‘and, must net your — 
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of defence increase in proportion as her 
means of offence increases? » [f 50,000 sea- 
men, a8 a peace establishment, are wanted 
now, how many wilkobe: wanted, when 
France has had another year of uninterrupt- 
ed preparation ?. When she has had a year’s 
produce of the-colonies of Holland and of 
the mines of Spain's when she has concen- 
trated the maritime’ force of:all-her depen- 
dents, and added it to thatof her revived 
and augmented navy ; when shehas com- 
pletely sabdued St. Domingo, gotten Loui- 
siana safe within her grasp, stationed her 
armies at Cochin and the Cape, and swept 
the Mediterranean of British: armies and 
British fleets? Do youchope, that Buo- 
naparté will cease his endeavours to en- 
velope our territories, to menace, to alarm, 
to harrass us, and to ruim oar finances 
and our credit?) As well may this ham- 
bled and degraded: nation. hope, that its 
base forbearance ‘will make you cease 
lavishing ifs treasures on your insatiable 
relations. No, no. The Consul sees too 
clearly the way of. destroying the only 
power on earth, which has the means of 
frustrating his ambitious, but, perhaps, in- 
deed, his laudable views; for, he really 
seems to be designed, by a: justly offended 
Providence, as the scourge: of a people no 
longer worthy to be free. To eftect this de- 
struction, to produce confusion and revolu- 
tion in this country, he has, only to pursue 
his present line of policy, only to keep us in 
a state of armed peace, in which we shall 
sce our expenditure constantly exceed our 
receipts, without the hope of a change’ for 
the better. The expendityre and income of 
the nation stand thus:. 1 te | 
Pcrmanefit annual charge on account | 

of national debr, civil list, and par- 
ys iementery Brants .. pesos sevens £24j631,931 

avy, army, ordnance, and miscella- 

nies, for ‘the present year, exclu- 

Mes of the portion to be paid by — 

land Cost ghewecsecereetseieve  189487,525 





Total expenditure 43,089,256 
Total income * 324273004 

Aonnal deficien ¢ raised 
fency, to be raised’ by 
leah Ot By new taxes +e ee whe tee oe £ 10,818,652 
Thisis the 
Mave offvthe 
bills On~ aj 








(rue statement, Sir... You may 
evil; you may coin Exchequer 
if ds ; 'you: may:make use. of what 
or what cant! you please; you mia 

neil PO at eran: backwards or forwards 
adapted syout purpose, and».as is best 
*t0 the hamour, of your: audience ; 


but, to, this statement, to this black account, 


y | 


oT to ® sponge, . ’ ' 
finial ee YOomd -yout “peace: tiust 
en ybring us, there is:yet stuse and 


cneugh: left ig ‘the coountry, \once 


more to take up arms, with a firm and uo- 
alterable reselution never ‘to-day them down 
again, until such a peace can be obtained as 
will, by a reduction of establishments,.enable 
us to ‘bring our expenses downto a level 
with our income. lam, &c. &e. 
Wa. Conrert, 

Duke Street, Westr. 20th April; 1803. 
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THE BLocKs! 


We select the following as the best solu- 
tions of the Charade in our last, p. 555. 
I, 


Two years’ blockading made fair Malta ours : 


A noble struggie !—yet ‘tis thought (at Readbvig ) 
That-Britain’s Island shews superior pow’rs, 


To bear, and to survive, twe years block-head- 


ing ! 
IT. 
Does the Head of the Cab'net, that “ safe politi- 
cian,” 


With Blocks cuard the Thames’ sacred tide '— 
Forbid, ye brave Britons, the Blackhead’s ambition, 
O’er the helm of the state to prelide! 
Reading, April 17. MASTER SHALLOW, 


-— 


BLOCKS, 
tn Ode. 


I, 

Since now to $d/ocks, and not blockades, 
We mean to trust, when France invades, 
Or thre: ts,to sink our stocks ; 

If thou awhile canst leave the Nore, 
Dulness! inspire one dfockhead more 
To speculate on d/ocks, 


If. 


And 0! how largely d/ocks conduce 
To arts of elegance, and use! 
Much as our pride it shocks, 
Truth yet compells us to confess, 
Man would be often in distress, 
Without the help of ddocks. 


For d/ocks our riggers call amaia 
To fit our ffly sail—in, vain ! 
Five now exhaust ons docks. 
The broken contract is restor’d, 
With two old Logs * und one new Board, 
St. Vincent yet wants dlecks, 


IV, 
From dfcks the types of Boomen grewe ” 
Hence Bewicn’s graver, softly tre, 
All nature’s stores unlocks; 
See too in stone from Racon’s hand 
The peace-maker Of Amiens staud, 
Colossal déock of blocks ! 


: 
de aah othe ind 





— ——-- 


* ¢* Tape old Logs.”—We believe these td be the 
gathe as the @ pe Pheer," whom we bave: 
had occasion to mention. meer HB 
that a, seaman’s, bg is a piece OF woo 
with a quantity, of Jead, to make it liea ‘esd 
weight on the surface of th water. Jt is of no 
Lise “till it is thrown | out!” Ploca we Call; itt Eng- 
\! Listy" ¢eaconlarer;”? becwose they makes adie) Tike 
that-of a-calf,. The-thing-is sltone, as bovess 
Flocllen says, save only variauons of phrases. 
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V. 
And what are heads, which most we prize, 
Heads of the fair, and of ihe wise, 
From Misses in white frocks, 
To Judges, and the Speaker's ghair ;— 
Except whtn Appincron was there ? 
‘Their wigs reply“ our blocks.” 


Vi. 


To upping-blocks what thanks we owes 
The rise of ADDINGTON may show, 
Tho” now Pitr’s aid he mocks : 
And future caution may be taught, 
As Pitt perhaps of late has thought, 
By former stumbling-blocks. 
Vil. 
Once, to sustain the British name, 
When Britain's satety stood on fame 
Voshaken as her rocks, 
No art our Fathers knew but this: 
For ministers, who did amiss, 
They recommended diocks, 


Vill. 


What, since r#e Famiry controuls, 
Is public lite? A game at bowls, 
Where, after rubs and knocks, 
The players, who well-skill’d to win 
By wheeling round at last come in, 
Get side by side with dfocks. 


IX. 


Then cease, ve seribblers, cease your wit: 
Among yourselves, as you think fir, 
Scratch, peck, be Bantam-cocks 3 
But let our Ministers alone: 
Lost is your labour, you will own, 
With razors cutting docks, 
Ply mouth. TIMOTHY TINBLOCK, 


THE DOCTOR DEFENDED BY PRECEDENT, 


Doctors of yore, with looks profound, 

And Roguelaure, trailing to the ground, 
And sage full-hotrom'd tie, 

Call'd to a ease, first took their fee, 

Then bled and purp’d their man, till he 
Dicd from debility. 


Qus Decter's practice is the same, 
Lo Park and Lodge he makes his claim, 
_ a Richmond's Palace dwells ; 
Gives Navy Purse to brother Biagge, 
Hiley secures the Army-hag, 
Young Aolws bolts the Pells. 


The patient mext, so high in blood! 
Cupp’d, bled, and purg'd, as he thinks good, 
ile lowers to such condition ; 
That'while he swears she's sweetly dozed, 
And sale, mm peace serene, composed, 
She dies of her Physician. 





THE DOCTOR’s ExXcUSE. 


Says pings to the Dector, « Pray, Doctor, take 
. Tes 
eon gh ad before you're aware ; 
ou've rd vweur nest—th - 
px ror cn yo longer de 
Your pestrums will Lill hereshe’s how ia a fe- 
. vVr— 
“ Ths. true (says the Doctor), such symptoms I 
MACE; 7 
But mal), dear Sit, T can’t give up my place!" 
of gets “""“wobvs, 
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The Origin of the prevailing Influenza, called “La 
Gxirrs.” * 


While the Facu'ty doubt whence La Grippe can 


arise, 


| The Doctor, in every thing EQUALLY wise, 


From Aimself the inteciion ceo trace-— 
The symptoms, a Acaviness fix’d in the head, 
A weakness that rules, whilst all vigour 1s fed, 
And a dread of all chan es of place. 
Gai PPIST, 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


Constantin ple, March a.—the following ceremo- 
nies took place when Gen, Brune, presented his 
leiters of credit tothe Grand Vizier and to Sulian 
Sclim the 3d.—-Lhe Gen. arrived at Constantinople 
on the 6ihof Jan. He sent Citizen Parandier, tt 
Secretary to the Embassy, to notify bis arrival to 
the Sublime Porte, Citizen Parandicr was first 
presented by Prince Scarlate Callimachi, first Dia- 
goman of the Porte, to the Minister for internal 
affairs, the Grand Vizier, the Reis Effendi, and the 
Captain Pacha.—To these Mimeters he delivered 
the notification, inthe following terms :—* 1 have 
« the honour to notify to your Excellency, the ar- 
“ yival of Gen. Brune, in character ot Ambassador, 
“nominated by the First Consul, Buonaparte, 
‘¢ from the French people to the Ottonian Porte. 
“ —The rank which Geo. Brune occupies i the 
** state, the services which he has performed at 
“ the head of its armies, and in the management 
“ of public affairs, afford a presumption to thc 
‘* Sublime Porte, that the French gove:ument re- 
“ gards this Embassy as a matter of the hnoghest 
“ consequence. The General-Ambassador bas di- 
“ rected me todeclare, that he entertains the high- 
“ est respect for your Excellency, and will con- 
‘« sider it as his duty to enter into the most triend- 
‘¢ ly and unreserved conferences with your Excel- 
“ lency, in regard to the interests of France, anc 
“ of the Ottoman Empire.”—Citizen Paranccr 
was received with the greatest distinction, seated 
beside those Ministers, and .politely served with 
coffee, sherbet, and perfumes. . But, on account 0! 
the festivals of Ramazan, and Bairam, it was founé 
necessary to defcr the audiences of the Ambas:2- 
doz, till the 23d of Feb, At. s0 that. morning, t¢ 
Ambassador, with Parandier, his. first secretary, 
and the Dragoman, sailed in a bark with 7 pai 0! 
oars, from Top-Hana to Vesir-Skelessi. They er® 
followed by the whole train, of the Embassy. 
120 other te supplied by the Sublime Porte 
At their landing, they were received by. the de- 
haoux-bachi, and served with coftce, sherbet, and 
porvamnet> at the Kiosk.—On 199 horses, furnishee 

y the Porte, and supeibly harnessed, the Ambas- 
sador then procceded, with the principal perso? 
in his train, to the Porte. He alighted atthe Grand 
Vizier’s palace, where he wasseceived by Prince 
Callimachi, with some other officers of distincti® 
He was conducted immediately into the hall of th° 
Divan, which the Grand Vizier entered at the ¥*'7 
same time by a different door. | They salmsed <4 


ad 





* The French appellation fora disease — 
at Paris, from which some persons e yr 
British fafluenza to have been deriveds “1 ao 
we think the erigia of the:intection, as here st 44 
to be correct; we allow, at the vamestiones tht 
is more than. probable; that: the: violence : 
Doctor's syamptome ‘kas been consider 


7. 
vated hy his imetreoudse with Franco ?* *** 
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other. The Grand Vizier then sat down on his 
sopha, and the Ambassador on a chair that was 


laced for him opposite. The Reis Effendi, with 
other Ottoman Mioisters, continued standing on 
the Grand Vizier’s right hand. The Ambassador 
then spoke as follows, and his words were inter- 
preted by Prince Callimachi:—** The most great, 
« most puissant, and most magnanimous Buona- 
« parié, First Consul of the French republic, has 
cent me to the Sublime Porte in the character of 
Ambassador. 1 come, according to custom, to 
‘ present to your Highness, the fetters by which 
«| am invested with that emigent character, 
«“ Under the auspices of a treaty, which renews 
“ the antient alliance, and by the happy disposi- 
“ tion of the sentiments of your Highness, all the 
« sceps I shall take will tend, and streceed, I hope, 
“to renew those ties of amity which ‘imperious 
‘+ circumstances had somewhat relaxed, but which 
‘“ the Ottomans and the French are accustomed 
“ to regard as pledges of therr common presperity. 
“ The genius of the magnanimous First Consul, 
“ the glory which he wishes to derive from the 
“ maintenance of the peace of the world, the 
“splendour of his innumerable victories, the 
“ peaceable situation of the powers forimerly hos- 
“tile to us, the weight of the Fregeh republic in 
“ the balance of the destinies Of’ Europe, ate $0 
“ many pledges alike of the stability, and of the 
importance of Gur éngagemenrs!”’ Your High- 
ness knows, that France is the'trué friend and 
natural ally of the Ottoman Empire; that for 
fidelity, generosity, and greathess, the two peo- 
ple have no equals in the world; that they are 
attached to each other by the dearest interests. 
I think myself fortunate ia having been chosen 
to act for the immediate preservation aud im- 
provement of this ‘union. And I consider tlie 
honourable post 1 hold at the Sublime Porte, as 
2 glorious reward for my thilitaty services. It is 
agreeable to me 10 find. in the depository of the 
confidence of his Highness, the Sultan Selim the 
third, a Grand Vizier; who is’ a wartior, and 
whose loyalty’and wisdom ¢anhot’ bit smooth 
all the ditliculties which I might otherwise find 
im the way of my new carect?—=The Grand Vi- 
Ke" madethe following reply, which ‘was ‘inter- 
preted to ‘the Ambassador. by Prince Callimachi : 
Sree Porte having received the highs 
epee hn ie oar op 
* the Frengh republic taal ns bl 
Position and the good-will manifes' Zé he 
“ Dart of th uemani ste es 9 the 
Buomaparté. we pe re ae ge First Consul, 
“ man Empir. jan 4 the intérests of the Otto- 
every eure in 4, ae most certataly use 
"cl se orca eng anata Usage 
“ we pawegy ae sina neodship between the 
“ more pnirticukay! s the ‘Subiime Porte has still 
‘tion: froth oh y teceived the Sreatest satisfac- 
“ moits Pirse St ee of the most magnani- 
" lor this Enibassy: Mi stom - his choosing 
much ‘Comsidereds> Whe hin eerie ete 
“ Qlorystandavhor donee aon weeny $0 “much 
* of the First C joys t ad Personal friendship 
“ (eae ae onsul; the Sub'ime Porte is there- 
“© Persuaded, that this Ambassador, in givi 
8 8¥c1y Oveasion Fs waren Or, in giving 
ry Stang goud. " , proo 3 of his zeal dod cont 
* take bs Will, wilt fasthfully. and carnestly - 
" amity poe eats “to” strengthen: tinct ties of 
T Ye Wow subsisting between ¢ ” 
Am cn the two powers. 
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wear. Suitable homfurs were at the same time 
paid to his secretary and the rest of his train. He 
returned in grand procession, as before, to the pas 
lace of Frances—On the 22d of Feb, he was intro- 
duced to an audience of the Grand Sigvior, who 
received hit, sitting on his throne, in the’Divan. 
The Ambassador had, on this occasion, the ‘he- 
nour to dine with the Grand Vizier.— the Ambas- 
sador at this audience, made the following address 
to the Sultan ;— Mest high, most excellent, most puis- 
“© sant, most magnanimous, and invincible Emperor of the 
‘© Mussulmans, Sultan Selim, in whom honour and virtue 
“ shine.-—The most high, most puissant, aud most 
‘© magnanimous First Consul of the French repub- 
“ lic, Buonaparté, sends me to your Sublime Porte 
‘* in the quality of Ambassador. These are the let- 
“ ters of credit, by which he invests me with this 
‘« character. I have directions, while 1 present 
‘¢ them to your Highness, to congratulate you on 
“ the fortunate conclusion of a peace, which re- 
‘* establishes the anticnt relations of amity, and to 
‘¢ te-tify that the most magnanimous Firse Consul 
“ of the French republic warmly incerests himself 
“in the glory and prosperity of your reign.—It is 
“ that republic, that great empire, of which lam 
“ the Ambassador, that. by me offers to you its most 
“ zealous wishes for perfect mutual amity... Fide- 
« lity and generosity are the virtues equally of the 
‘“ French and of the Ottomans, This sinvilarity 
‘© of character is a natural tie between them. It 
‘was confirmed by long habit. ‘All thetr mutual 
‘* interests concurred to strengthenit. Liake the 
‘* oreater pleasure in the commieston intrusted to 
“ ro me, since tl every day percetve that the same 
‘* justice and greatness of soul which animate your 
‘* Highness, have passed into the minds of those 
“ enlightened men to whom you have confided 
“the different parts: of your -mnmeuse power, 
‘‘ Happy to have to testify to your Highness the 
‘* sentiments of unalterable friendship entertain- 
«* ed towards you by the First Consul, 1 am etill 
“ more happy to’ have ic in my power to iaform 
« my government, that 1 have been witness of the 
“ respectful love borne towards you by all inne 
‘¢ Mussulmans, and that 1 have had proofs frofn 
«* your Highness and your Ministers, of an bigh 
‘“¢ pood-will, which evinces that you have presesv- 
“ ed a great attachment in your heart for the most 
** antient and most constant of your allies. I 
“ pray Almighty God for the happiness’ of your 
* people, to prolong your life without “pam or 
trouble, and to make your glory and’wisdom to 
“ enlighten the whole univetse.”—The Grahd Vi- 
zier made, in the name of his Sdycteigny the’fol- 
lowing reply to this address? © 9 ae"! 

“ It is on the part of the most high, most august, 
and most powerful, his most gracious Lord and 
Master, that his Highness the Grand Visite replics 
to your Excellency, aad eainestly expresses. the 4a 
tisfaction which his Highness the Sultas{eels.in she 
renovation of the frieadslup besween, the Sublime 
Porte and the French republic; and in the good in- 
tention and sincere senintent, manifested on the 
part of the most magaanimous Fiest@onsul, Buona- 
patié;, and at the same time assures ot are 
position and attention of bis Hightess the Sule 
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to strengthen, by all means, the Wes, Mdina Me 
and jatimate friendship between the ty oe 
~The French Ambassador received, cee 
ing, the compliments of all she nae 7 Be saan? 
nisters at Constantinople. (Monifeur —aiNesend 
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demi-brigade, of the both of the line, of the rgth 
light infantry, and the foreign battalion, had suc- 
cessively arrived at the Cape in the preceding 
days. Thesest of the reinforcements sent from 
France were immediately expected, to resume the 
offensive at all points: already the Gen. of Bri- 
gade, Lacroix, had taken by the bayouet Laxavon, 
and escaladed the ivtt of Quanaminthe.—The 
Beigands bad again attempted to shew themselves 
in the plain of the Cape; the Gen. of Division, 
Clauze!, commanding the right of the division of 
the Worth, and the Gen. of Brigade, Claparede, 
had attacked and surrounded them; soo of them 
remained on the field of battle; our loss did not 
amount te more that 40 killed and wounded.— 
Some movements of little importance had mani- 
fested themselves at Tortue. They were stopped 
by the firmness and pood dispositions of Adjutant 
Koscus. Three hundred men, sent as a reintorce- 
ment tram the Cape by the Gen. in Chief on board 
the Duquesne, and commanded by the Adjatant 
Ramel, had succeeded in exterminating the rebels. 
— The army occupies the whole circumference of 
the colomy, wih the exeption of a few points of 
hithe smportance, and which are watched by the 
ships of the statuon that cruize before them.—In 
the north, the environs of Laxavon and Quana- 
miothe have been entirely cleared by Gen. Fer- 
sand, avd those of Pert-de-Paix by the Chief of 
she Squadron, Kupert.—Gen. Sarrasin, at the head 
of 7co men of the agth ight intantry, had been 
detached to join the Black Gen. La Plume and 
Gen, Darbots, m the quarter of the south.—In 
that of the west we extend to, and take im, the 
Mirabelais, embracing the plains of the Cul-de- 
Sac, and of Croix-des-Bouguers. The Brigands 
are shut up in the interior, on the mountains 
which separate the department of the noth from 
tha: of the West, and Port Republicain from Jac- 
mel——The chiefs of the blacks are divided 
amongst themselves : already some of them have 
shot one another.—-The Spauish port of the island 
remains wnmolested.— The marine, under the 
etders of Rear-Admiral Latoache, seconds with 
all its activity, the operations of the land fores.— 
(Monitors ) 

| Goma, March 26. We are assured, that if a rup- 
Sure takes place hetween France and England, a 
guMmerous corps of French troops will procecd to 
Siciby, with the consent of the King of Naples, to 
undertake trom thence, as seon as an opportanity 
otk es, an expedition against Malta. The coasts 
of Genoa ant Tuscany have been put in the best 
state of defence. The garrisons of the islands of 
Etha ond of Corsica have becsi reinforced. Gen. 
Morat will command in chief in Italy. 

Pitney, April 2.—The English court has sent 
an officer hither, to request that a certain pumber 
of officers and common men from an excelleat 
corps of hembadiers avd canoncers may be pcr- 
mitted to enter rato the English seivice. This re- 
7s however, has bern retused. 

_ Medttlte, oprid6.—The day helore yesterday ar- 
trved m thin city ardetrchment of pany vhich 
ery ee ti A its poatls ard Dutch Bra- 

+ tcptonday iikewnc, two battalions of the 
Forh demj-brighde passed through, taking the 
‘samevroute. it appears that all the Freach oops 
‘on this destination with be provisionally stationed 
4m gartivon oF centoumcnt in Breda, Bergen-op- 
deem, pris le-Dac, |Huisden, Gertraydenberg, 
wm th i of those frontier places, and 
they wilt not march into the interior .of the 
Republi¢, except in the case'of an actual 


Was 











- and force —The news that Flus 
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Hague, April 6.—Al\ the French troops destined 
for our territory have arrived at Breds, and in the 
environs ; they consistiof the ad regiment of hus- 
sars, the r1th of dragoons, the two first battalions 
of the 76th demi-brigade of infantry of the line, 
the two first of the 48th, and several companies of 
artillery.— The Bataviau Government has been in- 
formed, that besides the above troops, it will re- 
ceive on its. territory 4 battalions.of infantry and 
3 squadrons of the 1st regiment of hussars. These 
troops are expected to-morrow at Breda, — 

Brussel, ipril 9.—Conformably to the instruc 
tions which have been received from Paris, the 
following military movements have taken place ; 
the gsth demi-brigade of the line embarked for 
Flushing, where it is now in garrison; the 81st 
demi-biigade, which was in garrison at Bruges, 
embatked on the 4th for Zealand; on the 6th, 
about 200 cannoneers embarked for the same 
place. Various other bodies of troops are march- 
ing towards the Frontiers of the Batavian Re- 
public. 

Rotterdam, April 12.—By an express order from 
the First Consul, the Louisiana expedition is de- 
finitively suspended. ‘The French Gen. began the 
day before yesterday to cebark the troops that 
were on board the vessels; they will proceed with 
the other troops newly arrived in this Republic, 
to different destinations both on the frontiers and 
elsewhere. In several of our rowns, among others 
at Numeguen and Grave, their entrance was at 
first opposed by the Commandants of the Dutch 
garrisons; but after an ulterior explanation, these 
Commaadants thonght fit to ow to necessity 

ing has been pvt 


"ina state of siege, is fully confirmed. In the end 


of last week, an Aid-de-Camp of the First ones 
arrived, to inspect the means of defence. e 
French Ambassador, Semonville, sent, at the sam 


| time, one of his Secretaries, who passed through 


; . - . " ; fe 
this town, with a particular commission.—O¢ 


. é at 
_ Montrichard has, informed the Government, thaty 





if it shall refuse to comply with his demands rela- 


tive tothe subsistence and pay of the troops me 
will quarter the soldiers on the inhabitants, 4 
was done in the year 179§- : 

Leyden, April a —Tbhe French troops wbice 
havg entered Duich Brabant, are occupy 'ng 4 v2 
cessively the strong places in this and the oF 
veighbouring Departments. In the mean tl" 
ao English squadron has made its are ha 
Schevening ; and the French sreops. en a 
embarked at Helvoersluys for Lowistana, 08°” 
on the soth inst. to disembark. 


DOMESTIC. Mui 
From the Londén Ganette.—Downinz-Streel, 77 


19, 1803.lhe King has been pleased to ae 
James Gambier; Esq. to be his: Majesty's “° 
General at Lisbon. ; 

Bankrupts, — Rawstorne, ig 
chant.—Walker, W.. Jun. Kingston-upe" 
merchant. —<Siade, T. M. Old Bond-stree P 
deuler.—Halstead; R. Worsthorn, near ’ 
calico manufacturer——Hustler, Je bet —_ 
ville, fatmer,—-Dawson, W. Jun. Livcrpo? 
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between Mr. Addington and. Mr, Pitt,. has 
been completely veritied ; and that; what- 
ever other parts of Mr. Pitt's recent conduct 
they may, have to lament, this sign of volun- 
tary debasement 1s not fo be added to the 
pumber.-The negotiation, as it has been 
called, for a partiat Change in the ministry, 
never, We believe, proceeded further than an 
overture to that effect, on the part of Mr. 
Addington, seconded, probably, by Lord 
Melville and by the joint intreaties of those 
gemini of the ministerial zodiac, Messrs. 
Rose and Long. Mr. Pitt, however, it is 
now well understood, never listened to the 
proposition; and, without believing his mind 
to have undergone a complete revolution, 
without believing imbecility and selfishness 
to have supplanted wisdom and a love of 
fame, it is impossible to suppose that he 
could. For, as we before observed, it is 
evident, that, in joining the present minis- 
ters, he would, in the eyes of all sensible 
men, have taken upon himself the whole of 
the responsibility attached to every one. of 
their measures; and, would, besides, have 
justly exposed himself to the imputation of 
baviog, under a feigned pretext, broken up 
the former ministry, of having inyeigled his 


colleagues out of their share of the powers of 


the state, in order, when a convenient op- 
portunity offered, to resume the reins with 
none but his own low creatures about him, 
aud thus to become the unchecked ruler, the 
absolute Dictator of the nation. We do 
hot congratulate him on having escaped this 
danger; because, ‘we always thought his 
own high and honourable mind a_ sufficient 
protection against it; and, both he and the 
public will do:us the justice to acknowledge, 
that we never have, for one moment, lent an 
Car lo suggestions of an opposite tendency, 
though, to all appearance, coming from the 
ministers themselyes.—Tbus bafiled in their 
Projects, with regard to Mr. Pitt; we should 
not be surprized if the mihisters were, in 
tie of necessily, to have recourse to the old 
Ra bi Who must be well. convinced, 
“ 7 ae can never hope to come into power 
rn ene omibant party, This has been long 

vutemplation, amongst-the Addingtons, 


at would, itideed, be tio more than the ful- 
‘NenLof the threat, which they threw ont | 


against Mr. Piste: ary 
eae Pit, in anuary last, when.they 


We cam only in! one ease anticipate ; and 


: crane Knich, of all others, we faust 
" gt wae about. Page vere qnite | 


$008 arise, ai We'chatt Ke , 


If, id Ore? Ware te m-) 
Bi fora yas to 
"Bence RP ESRton. Sone 


“ the onecessity-of such an union | 
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to believe, that Messrs, Fox, Sheridan, &e. 
would object to such a junetion; that they 
would refuse to become the instruments, the 
mere props of Addingtouian ambition, the 
dernier resort, the pis-aller, of mea whoas 
they have described as “ the sittmg, parf) of 
their great opponents; but, alas! little does 
he know of the majority of the old epposition, 
totally must he have forgotten their conduct 
for ten years past, who imagines that theirzea} 
to serve their country is to be restrained.by 
any paltry considerations of character. Nor 
would such a coalition be at all unpopular, 
The Jenkinsons and Addingtons have, al, 
ready with them, all the selfish, all the hypo- 
critical, and all the cowardly part of the na- 
tion ; the old opposition would bring the rab- 
ble; and, it would be to slander the common 
sense of our readers, to attempt to prove, that 
these two classes make nine-tenths, at least, of 
the nation: so that, amidst the never-ceas- 
ing din of ‘‘ capital, credit and confidence,” 
‘‘ and of cant, cowardice, and clamour, 
the. voice of honour and of wisdom would 
be drowned, and the qualities themselves 
would soon be unknown in the land.—This 
coalition, however, will, as the Addingtong 
observed, be the work of ‘4 necessity.” They 
will uct receive the Maidstone opposition, af 


they can hobble on, in any way, without * 


them. Not that they will be restrained by 
considerations of shame, or of respect for the 
repugnant feelings of their royal and; much 
abused Master; interest, their.own: private 
emolument, is the only obstacle that will 
stand, and that already has stood, in the 
way of the junction of which we are pow 
speaking. ‘This interest, this emolumeat, 
will still urge them to make almost any sa- 
crifice. of public good, rather than admit 
amongst them any associates at all, and par- 
ticularly such as Lave experienced a twenty 
years fast, and whose voracious appetites no- 
thing short of another Galilean miracle could 
possibly satisfy. Well aware of the diff- 
culty to be apprehended on, this,last-men- 
tioned account, the ministers will eodeavour 
to stand alone; and,asthey know, thattbey 
could not do se in open war, ley will make 
another effort to preserve, not the “* bles- 
“ sing of peace,” bat the,misapplied, name.of 
that: blessing, by, which mesng, they, wil] 
again have the approbation ef Buovaperté, 
they, will Again come“ the pret mk 
“{ nistry, Who, spay ea ayia Hale 
mith shis.support at theis back, thay koow, 
that they shall be able coset at defiaocey 
unite foreds of ‘sl) eheopurtien, into which 
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are endeavouring to make the public be- | amongst a few inconsistent, not to say un- 
Yieve, that Mr. Pitt proposed a further | principled, political men, of whom they, 
change, which would have embraced Lords their- King and their Country were the sport? 
Spencer and Grenville, and Mr. Windham ; In short, and, indeed, it is a truth, almost 
but, that Mr. Addington would not consent | too evident'to mention, such a compromise, 
to this, and, thereupon, the negotiation broke | would prove the annihilation of public con- 
off. But, is there, can there be, a mean in fidence ; it would bereave us even of hope; 
England, one single man, who knows, or has | it would, at once, lead this deyoted county 
ever heard of the character of these noble- | to the exeeution of that “ death-warrant, 
men, andof this gentleman, distinguished not which was signed on the first of October, 
less by their birth and by their talents, than | 1807 ! iN : ) 
by their integrity, and their high and ho- | > Peace or War ?—Neither. We shall 2 
nourable way of thinking, of speaking, and | have neither peace nor war; but a ee 
of acting; is it possible that any such man | tion of this war-peace, which has, for eigne q 
will believe, that any of them would, on | teen months past, been preparing this coun- 
any account whatever, become the under- | try for the rule of Buonaparteé and his com- 
lings of the Addingtons, and, at the same rades. The object of the ministers, the sole 
time, give, from the paltry considerations of | object which they have at heart, is, to retain 
place, their tacit sanction to measures, which | their places ; to this point, and to this point 
they have constantly deprecated, as fraught | alone, all their negotiations, all their in- 
with the ruin and eternal disgrace of their | trigues, all their words, and all their silence, 
country? Mr. Windham is, indeed, in most | tend. There is but one thing 10 the world, 
of the writings to which we allude, left out | about which they are more anxious ; and 
of this fabricated proposition, an honour | that is their personal safety! That secured, 
which he certainly merits, but which he | therefore, it is our full persuasion, as it 10- 
ought not to enjoy at the expense of Lords | variably has been, ‘that they will make avy 
Spencer and Grenville, who would, with | sacrifice that Buonaparté can demand, and 
disdain not less than his, spurn at such an | much greater sacrifices, than, perhaps, he 
impudent attempt to render them the tools of | has hitherto thought of demanding. They 
men, whose public conduct they have openly | are, however, aware, that something must be 
condemned, and whom, in their hearts, they | found out to make a show of compensa 
must despise. {‘rom a ministry, made up | tion for the present alarm, stagnation ot 
of such heterogeneous materials, what good | commerce, and public expense. For this 
could be expected? In a cabinet composed purpose an accommodation, a mean, sense 
of such jarring elements, what harmony | less, and useless accommodation, relative to 
could possibly exist? To justify measures | Malta, will probably take place: an agre- 
commensurate with the exigencies of the | ment may be made to leave that ‘post in ovr 
times, the new ministry must necessarily | hands fora year of two; and, in return, We 
begin by an unreserved exposition of all the shall, in all likelihood, consent to something, 
dangers of the country ; and, how would it | which will be ten times more destructive ' 
be possible to describe and characterise | the essential interests, as well as the honour 
those dangers, without an implied, and, in | of the country. “This lias always been “ 
many cases, a clearly expressed, condemna. opinion ; it is so still; aad, if it shoul 
‘tion of the measures, by which they had | prove unfounded, we shall readily confess, 
been produced ? One half of a ministry, thus | that, for once in our lives, we bave over 
patched up, would, on every subject’ at all | rated the selfishness and pasillanimity of me 
connected with the effects of the peace, be | Richmond-Park © Ministers. — Some se 
Constantly at war with the other half; its things it will, nevertheless, be difficult 65" 
existence, Consequently, would be of short | to get over, His Majesty's Message st2'* 
duration, and, with it, would sink beyond as the leading and principal cause, of his 
the power of resuscitation, the character of calling upon the Parliament, that Lone 
all itsnewly acquired members. And, as 





















has assembled a great number of {roops, " 
40 the effect which such a junction would li i ‘ious, “that, since the 
‘have upon the country ; would it inspire Rad Tt notte ee ae 








: M Feench, troops. ia, 
‘confidence in the people > Would it tend to bape Sans pari tag my ty" 
‘rouze them from that death-like disgust and | five or thirty ‘thousand, if we nclud r those 
‘indifference, into which they have sunk evidently intended’ for ‘theeexpediiot, & 
oe a long series of humiliating and Lovisiana, who ‘a snow disertibatkeds 2% 

igvaceful Concessions? Would it not, ra- aa U8), WOO Ste BYE ee eee a 
rf, confirm that-disgust, by presenting to ji a under SNA SOE 
their view what they must regard ‘as a i F te a. ned the: 
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they said, that they would not, upon proper. 


Parliament, that the dispute is settled, and 
that there is no longer any ground of alarm ; 
and will they disembody the militia, while 
these troops, or any considerable: part there- 
of, remain ia Holland? If there was not 
imminent danger of invasion, it was, as we 
have before observed, not only wrong, bunt it 
was absolutely illegal, to call out the militia ; 
and, if. that danger existed, previous to the 
date of the message, it must continue to 
exist, till the number of troops in Holland 
be reduced, something, at least, below what 
itthen was. Will the people, will the par- 
liament, be satisfied witha vague assurance, 
that the Consul of France has returned to a 
pacific disposition ? Ashamed as we are- to 
make the acknowledgment, we confess that 
we think they will. The Addingtons and 
Hawkesburies well know with whom they 
havetodo. They well know, that, in spite 
of a little buff and bluster, the word peace, 
the name of peace; has, in this humbled 
and degraded country, charms similar to 
those, which poets have attributed to music. 
It will, however, be curious to hear the lan- 
guage, ia which Mr. Sheridan * willexpress 
himself on the approaching occasion; how 
he will lash the sanguinary war faction; 
what pathetic eulogiums he will utter 
on the lovely goddess of the olive branch ; 
and with what a complacent mein and thea- 
trical air he will put up his dagger of lath ! 
——As to the New Opposition, whom the 
inodest ministers, or their hirelings (no mat- 
ter which) have denominated. a “ little band 
of BLOOD-HOUND»,” they, indeed, may, we 
hope, be expected to express a wish, at least, 
‘o'nsitute some inquiry into the late unpre- 
Celented measures; though we have little 
on that they would fail of obtaining it. 
die stale charge of disheartening the coun- 
try becoming no longer suitable to ‘* exist- 
10g citcumstances” (wretched, destructive 
phrase) the stalerone of wishing for eternal 
= Aepiesh sand will be persisted in, 
swance, than eves, Never have these no- 
“men and gentlemen, i ei 
called . for “ , Ia any ane instance, 
nied the ches Penns war. They, have de- 
their Se, Over and over again, in 
___ Places in. Parliament;, .Never have 
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terms, have: made peace with Buonaparté, 
Never have they said, or done, any thing to 


Pp 


revent, or to impede, the due and honour: 


able execution of the definitive treaty of 


P 


eace. Look at the Address, which, during 


the debates on that disgraceful compact, 
they proposed to be carried to the King.— 
*“ We shall,” say they, ** consideritas our 
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first duty, as far as may depend on us, fe 
maintain inviolate the public faith, as it ts 
pledged by this treaty, and to assist His Ma- 
jesty in performing, with wprightness and 
functuality, the engagements, into which 
His Majesty has been advised to enter, 
But, we cannot conceal the painful ap- 
prehenstons, with which we consider the 
result of those engagements; nor can we 
forbear to offer His Majesty our humble 
and dutiful advice, for the adoption of 
such measures, ascan, alone, in our opi- 
nion, under the blessings of Providence, 
avert from us the dangers, with which we 
are now surrounded, ‘That it ts impossi- 
ble for us to have seen without the utmost 
anxiety and alarm, all the unexampled 
circumstances which have attended the 
final conclusion of thespresent peace: the 
extensive and important sacrifices, which, 
without any corresponding concession, this 
Treaty has added to those already made, 
on our part, by the preliminary articles: 
the unlooked-for and immense accessions 
of territory, influence and power, which 
it has tacitly confirmed to France: the 
numerous subjects of clashing interest and 
unavoidable dispute, which it has left en- 
tirely unadjusted: and above all, those 
contmued and systematic frojects of aggran- 
dizement, of which, in the very moment: of 
peace, we have seen unhappily such un- 
deniable and convincing evidence. That 
by relinquishing so many sources of pros- 
perity in peace, and so many bulwarks of 
defence in war, and by renouncing atthe 
same time the advantage. and security al- 


‘¢ ways hitherto derived from the -ac- 
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St; situation, ond: fatureiconduct of the portocr 


customed renewal of former treaties, the 

British Government has imposed on atself 

a greater necessity than, has-ever before 

existed, for measures of inereased  pre- 

caution, and for determinations.of: un- 
shaken. constancy.—That we ‘therefore 
aely on His, Majesty’s» paternal: wisdom 

for.a watchful and wirenntted attention — 
BY 
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& sue, of resisting | every fresh encroachment (of | 
«s* whatever nature), which shall be attempted on | 
6 the maritime, commercial, or colonial rights and | 
& jmterests of the British Empjire.— his our | 
solemn declaration must, as we believe, 

s* materially conduce to prevent the neces- | 
sity which it is calculated to meet. And | 
“we trust that His Majesty will also ap- | 
« prove of our desire to support it by all | 
«* practicable @conomy, in every branch of | 
«. the public expenditure, and by a scale of | 
 gaval and mililary defence adequate’ to the | 
* evvent of our danger, and to the importance | 
* of the interests which we have -to main- | 
“ ¢ain.—The anxiety which we feel in this | 
“ gespect is the necessary consequence of | 
“ our sincere wish for the permanence of the 

6 public tranguillity which Hic Majesty now 
* has re-established, And it is for the same 
*< important purpose, that we also most ear- 
nestly recommend to His Majesty's wis- 
dom,the pressing necessity of arranging, 
by immediate and amicable discussion, those 
points of essential interest, which had 
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been adjusted by former treaties, but for 
which no provision has been made in this 
negotiation.— These councils we submit 
to His Majesty with confidence, in the 
present awiul crisis of public affairs, pre- 
pared to meet with firmmess all the diffi- 
culties and dangers of our present situa- 
tion, but desirous, above all things, fo 
“ promote the stability and security of real 
** Acace: the object which it has been His 
** Majesty's benevolent desire, by such ex- 
“ tensive sacrifice, to ensure to his loyal 
“ and atfectionate people.” — Was this, 
then, to call for eternal war? Never was 
there so scandalous a misrepresentation of 
the conduct or the views of any party, or 
ot any individual.—Let the people now ask 
themselves, whether the apprehensions of 
this party were not well founded. Has not 
France pursued “ her froseets of aggrandize- 
“men?” Have not “ numerous subjects 
@ of clashing interest and dispute’? arisen? Are 
we not surrounded with dangers of every 
sort?) And, let any one deny, if he can, 
that, if the councils bere proposed had been 
followed, we should never have been ex. 
posed to the peril and the contempt, with 
which we are now beset. This address re- 
: a“ stEict maimtenance of the public 

Po wee as fledyed by the treaty,” 7 als ment 
Save t mom “with ae and punctiality.” 
' ministers, the maKers and lovers 
Ot peace, followed this advice? Have they 


i maintained the pubis: faith invichate hate?” Have 
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they falfited the treaty with “wfrightness and 
“ feunctuality, *” as recommended by Lord 
Grenville, Mr. Windham, and their friends; 
France accuses them of not having done the 
former, and_all the world know, that they 
have not-done.the latter, because, as to 
several poitts, they have not fulfilled the 
treaty at all; and’ ap consequence of this 
very fhon-fulfilment, they hate been com- 
pelled, at the-end of ten months from the 
ratification of the treaty, to call upon the 
country to arm, in order to protect itself 
against imminent danger of invaston from 
the power with which that treaty was mace; 
a danger which would not have happened, 
if the councils of the new opposition lad 
not been rejected. While the appearance of 
peace and amity with France subsisted, it 
was to be supposed, that these gentlemen 
would continue to be reproached with a 
fondness of war; but, to hearthis reproach 1, 
and from meén, too who have already again 
placed the nation in hostile array; to hear 
them arraigned for a love of war, as cxem- 
plified-in their disapprobation of the treaty; 
to hear them thus arraigned, at the very Mo- 
ment when a war has been produced by that 
treaty, argues, on ‘the part of their oppe- 
nents, a degree of impudence, oF of igno- 
rance, unparalleled. : 








NOTICES. 


We are desired to say that our friend Caxot- 
nus, of Reading, who fayoured us with the song 
(p» 398), entitled ‘* Bos aud the Docror, not 
the same Mr. Canpipus, who, some time 45° 
published some letters in a newspaper, called the 
STAR. 

An Enatrsuman, on Lord St. Vincent and the 
Navy, shall appear in our next sheet. 

Miso-cosnovotis shall see his excellent letter 
in our next. —_ 

J. B.'s Letter will appear in our next. His a 
servations are invaluable, and we sball oy 
obliged to him for the pamphlet, which be 
had the goodness to offer us. hall 

Pinto-Metirensts has our thanks, and ‘4 
certainly have a place in our next. , 

Sevenat Pieces of Poeray (the ministry = 
to have awakened the Muses) shall be 12 
without delay, sek sett 

KP In order to be able to communicate om 
articles, and other important matters, 10 0). 
Readers, we shall, with our peat, pablis® © | 
PLEMENTARY SMRET, 6 © 0 

*,* The two preceding sheets of & 
ters to the Chancellor of thie 
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